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N July 27 a party of eight young people sponsored by the 
Unitarian Young People’s League are to sail out of 
Newcastle bound for a far Norwegian island called Arnoy, 
within the Arctic Circle. They will go by way of Bergen in 
south Norway, then northwards to the island itself, where they 
will establish a base camp for three weeks of the summer 
holidays. This account of the young explorers comes from the 
Rev. Keith Treacher, their leader. 

It seems difficult to believe that little more than a sketch, some¬ 
body has got to keep an eye on 
map-making, and Lyn Noble, aged 
16, of Pudsey, will do this. 
Another of our jobs will be to col¬ 
lect a list of the flowers and 
bushes, and Robin Thompson, 
aged 18, is the botanist coming 
with us. He lives at Dukinfield, 
Cheshire, and is a Queen’s Scout. 

Then there is Paul Adams, of 
Finchley, London. He is 19 and a 
student surveyor and a moun¬ 
taineer who has climbed in Switzer¬ 
land, in Scotland, and all over the 
English and Welsh hills in every 
type of weather. 

FROM ALL OVER BRITAIN 
Norman Williamson, at 25, has 
nearly finished his training to 
become a doctor, so he joins us as 
medical officer. “Doc ” already 
threatens to carry out blood¬ 
curdling experiments. And, lastly, 
comes the oldest member of the 
expedition, myself, aged 34, who 
goes as general make-shift, a sort 
of jack-of-all-trades. 

Every member of the party 
belongs to a Unitarian Church and 
has been selected by private inter¬ 
view. Though we all come from 
various places up and down the 
country, we know 
each other, and we 
have all been receiv¬ 
ing quite a lot of 
training, either to¬ 
gether among the 
mountains or separ¬ 
ately under authorities 
in our various fields 
of study. 

People often wonder 
why we want to 
visit so remote and 
wild a place. This is 


inv of Europe remains unexplored, 
yet this is certainly true of the 
small island of Arnoy. 

Amoy belongs to Norway, and 
stands just off the North Cape and 
220 miles inside the Arctic Circle. 

lie island is only about twelve 
miles fiom north to south and 
eight miles from east to west, and 
the sea may be heard beating the 
wild shores from any part of it. 
Arnoy is made up chiefly of moun¬ 
tains, lakes, valleys, and high 
plateaus -formed by old glaciers 
and the movement of ice. One of 
the tasks of the young explorers 
is to discover whether or not small 
glaciers still remain. 

The island is inhabited by Lapps, 
who gain their living mainly by 
lamiing 0 n the coast and by fish¬ 
ing, taking their shiploads of cod 
to the Lofoten Islands in the south. 

Richard Bambridge, of Bristol, 
comes as ornithologist because he 
knows a lot about birds. He is 18. 
Roger Mason, of Leicester, is 16, 
and his task is to study geology, 
while our 16-year-old photo- 
erapher, Anthony Rogers, comes 
honi Bury. Because the map of 
Arnoy is so terribly rough and is 


Leader of the party, the Rev. Keith Treacher 


rather a difficult question to 
answer. Perhaps we - want to 
learn, by being tested and having 
to rough it a bit, things about 
ourselves we never knew before, 
and to see with our own eyes 
more of the exciting world that is 
our home. If we see more, per¬ 
haps we shall be able to appreciate 
more. 

We are voyaging to the land of 
the midnight sun, never dark in 
the Arctic summer, but we need 
to be ready and trained to try our 
hand at climbing unascended 
peaks and long journeys over 
rough and unknown ground. 

For we are young explorers. 


The Norwegian island of Arnoy, which lies within the Arctic Circle 


YOUNG EXPLORERS OFF 
TO THE ARCTIC 


Three-week adventure on a little- 
known island 


Portrait for Sandhurst 

This portrait in oils of the Queen has been painted for the 
Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, by Leonard Boden. 
The mantle and insignia are those of the Order of the Bath, 
originated by Henry IY at his coronation in 1399. 


School goes home 
in special train 

A school outing at Blackpool 
the other day had an adventurous 
ending. 

When it was time to go home, 
five little girls were missing, and 
it was decided that the whole 
party would wait until they were 
found. The missing five turned up, 
but not until the last train home 
had gone; and home was a long 
way off—Old Hill, in south 
Staffordshire. 

The railway authorities came to 
the rescue, sending them to Crewe 
to catch the nighPmail from Holy- 
head to Birmingham, and arrang¬ 
ing tor it to stop—for the first 
time for many years—at Dudley 
Poit, near Dudley. There a special 
train was provided to take them 
to Old Hill—long past everybody’s 
bedtime. 


FOOTWORK 

Dr. Stanley Raimes, a lecturer 
in mathematics at London Uni¬ 
versity, has been selected by the 
Leather Institute as a volunteer to 
walk from Newcastle to London 
next month at the rate of ten miles 
a day. 

The object of the walk is to 
focus attention on walking as a 
pastime and to test a new type of 
sole leather. 

Dr. Raimes was chosen from 
over 400 applicants. 


LONG WAY TO WORK 

Home on leave from Nigeria is 
Miss Patricia Ineson. a Red Cross 
worker from Halifax, Yorkshire. 

A field officer in Northern 
Nigeria, she has a busy time, for 
she is in charge of an area cover¬ 
ing 284,000 square miles. In the 
past 15 months she has travelled 
I 25,000 miles, 
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PREMIERS MEET 
AS A FAMILY 

By the C N Political Correspondent 

*’ HThe Commonwealth comes first in our hearts and in our 
minds.” In that memorable phrase Mr. Macmillan 
summed up the spirit of the recent Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference, a conference he went on to describe 
as one of “ countries conducting their affairs in their own way, 
yet finding it worthwhile to meet and talk as a family.” 


The Commonwealth Conference 
might also be broadly described 
as “ a school for statesmen 
for in principle there is very little 
difference between our school and 
theirs. True, we look to our 
teacher or teachers for ideas, but 
sometimes we offer our own. On 
a grander scale the exchange of 
ideas is what periodically brings 
the leading membeis of the 
British “family” to London. 

If we watch the news care¬ 
fully we shall see the ideas dis¬ 
cussed in private being worked out 
in the months to come. For 
instance, it is already clear that 
one of the main reasons for these 
talks—coming so soon, only a 
year, after the previous meeting 
of Prime Ministeis—was the plan 
to cieate an industrial free trade 
area in Europe. 

Britain contends it is vital for 
her to sell more manufactured 
goods. For these there is a great 
market in Europe if only the 
nations concerned will combine to 
cut down taxes (duties) on various 
products. 

THEIR GREATEST CUSTOMER 

But Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand rely for their livelihood 
on faint produce. For these 
Biitain is their greatest customer. 
They do not want to see Britain 
cutting down her imports of their 
products so as to take mote of 
Europe's agiicullural produce, in 
return for our industiial products. 

So we found Mr. John Diefen- 
baker, the new Conservative 
Piime Minister of Canada, putting 
up an idea for a Commonwealth 
tiade conference. This will no 
doubt conic about, peihaps next 
year/ 

Allied to this is the question of 
investment in the Commonwealth 
and Colonies. The Colonies 
include some of the poorer and 
under-developed territories, and it 
is essential for us to spend money 
in these countries. 

INVESTING OUR MONEY 

At present Biitain invests public 
and private money in the Com¬ 
monwealth. other than Canada, at 
the rate of about £150,000,000 a 
year. In Canada our investment is 
about 100 million dollais, though 
because of dollar difficulties 
investment could not be resumed 
in that country until 1953. 

Although the United States is 
investing great and increasing sums 
in the Commonwealth, Britain still 
provides 70 per cent of the total. 

Still more has to be done in 
(his field, and it can be done only 
bv our working harder to increase 
our tiade profits, because it is 
fiom the sui plus on these that we 
can find new money to invest. 

Mr. Dicfcnbaker, who had just 
come to power in Canada, was 
paying his first visit to the con¬ 


ference. So was Dr. Kwame 
Nkrumab, Premier of Ghana, 
which became a sovereign inde¬ 
pendent State within the Common¬ 
wealth last March. 

Both Dr. Nkrumah and Mr, 
Nehru, Premier of India, need 
large sums to build up their 
countries. Where it is to come 
from must be related to Britain's 
own vast needs—for steel, rail, 
oil, tanker-building, and nuclear 
power projects. 

However, the Premiers recog¬ 
nised the importance of encourag¬ 
ing investment from “other 
sources”—including the United 
States and even Soviet Russia. 

REFORMING U.N. 

Of course, the conference dis¬ 
cussed many other things. It 
would like, for example, to get 
an agreed disarmament plan so as 
to stop hydrogen bomb tests and 
the making of destructive weapons. 
It would like, too, a reform of 
the United Nations. 

With 81 member nations, the 
United Nations is almost domi¬ 
nated by nations who between 
them represent only a fraction of 
the population covered by the 
organisation. Communist China is 
not a membci; and any of the big 
Powers can veto and bring to 
naught the agreed policies of the 
others. Cleatly, then, there is a 
lot to be done. 

The question also arose of 
whether these Commonwealth 
Conferences should be held every 
year or less frequently. 

The feeling seems to be that 
no hard-and-fast rule should be 
applied. 


Ring of light 



'• The mnn in the ring is attending to 
one of the gas lights of London’s 
ITcet Street. The ring is the 
leflcrtor which throws the light 
downwards. It has been hinged 
open while the lamp is low cit’d 
on its cable for cleaning. 


Skimming along 
above the 
atmosphere 

Just as a stone thrown at the 
right speed and angle can be made 
to bounce across smooth water, so 
will aircraft of the future skim 
front continent to continent across 
the top of the earth’s dense, lower 
atmosphere. 

This fascinating picture of the 
next milestone in man’s conquest 
of the air was given recently by 
Dr, James A. Doolittle, Chairman 
of the National Aeronautics 
Council of America. He said he 
expected this next stage in the pro¬ 
gress of flying to be leached with¬ 
in a few years. 

Surging through the near 
vacuum that exists at 300,000 feet 
above the earth’s surface, the huge 
winged boost glide rockets, as they 
are called, could carry passengers 
and mail from the continent of 
Europe to America’s eastern sea¬ 
board in almost the same number 
of minutes as a piston-engined 
transatlantic airliner needs hours. 

PAPER DART 

What will a hypersonic rocket- 
plane look like? There seems little 
doubt that at least one version will 
resemble in outline the “paper 
dart ” well known to every school¬ 
boy, and envied for its clean- 
lined simplicity by every aircraft 
designer. 

The long, swept-back wing is 
essential to reduce wing heating by 
friction in the dense lower atmo¬ 
sphere. The pointed nose will help 
also to keep down the friction. 

Normal control surfaces would 
have little effect in the near 
vacuum of the uppei air, so small 
pulse-rockets would probably be 
fitted in the wing tips. 

At a suitable height above the 
atmosphere the rocket would level 
out and slowly lose height until it 
re-entered the atmosphere. Its 
velocity, plus the lift provided by 
its wings, would then make it 
“bounce” back into space (like the 
bouncing stone) in another shell¬ 
like trajectory. As long as there is 
sufficient velocity, this skimming 
sequence may be repeated. 


VIKINGS SAIL AGAIN 

There is apparently a shortage 
of Viking girls—in Norway, of all 
places. An American film com¬ 
pany, now engaged in making a 
picture of Viking life, had to 
mobilise scores of young Nor¬ 
wegian girls to find one to play an 
important part in the story of 
village life in the Viking Age. 

There were plenty of girls of 
the right age and ability, but the 
part called for a girl with long 
hair—which few of them had. 

This film-making will form an 
extra tourist attraction of a rather 
unusual kind in Norway this 
summer. In the Hardangcr Fjord, 
the film company have built a 
complete Viking village, where the 
American stars and Noiwegian 
extras will recreate Jife in the 
Viking Age—its daily pursuits, 
intrigues, and fights. On the fjord 
itself a complete Viking fleet, 
built specially for the film, will 
sail away to conquer Britain. 
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News from Everywhere 


A pilot landing at New York 
the other day used the parachute 
to slow his plane—and scooped up 
eight rabbits front the runway. 

Plaques in honour of two 
famous people who lived in 
Birmingham were unveiled the 
other day. One was for Washing¬ 
ton Irving, American author who 
wrote Rip Van Winkle, while 
living in the city; the other was 
for Sir Rowland Hilt, who gave us 
penny postage. - 

WARMER ARCTIC 

The Arctic Ocean this year is 
reported to be up to two degrees 
Centigrade warmer than ever 
before recorded. 

A memorial to William Cobbett, 
author of Rural Rides, , was 
recently unveiled by Lord Astor at 
Botley, in Hampshire. William 
Cobbett lived there as a fanner in 
the early 19th centuiy. 

Freedom-of-the-Linc tickets cost¬ 
ing £9 for a week are now avail¬ 
able on the London Midland 
Region of B.R. They can be 
used on any passenger trains in 
the Region. For children travel¬ 
ling with their parents the tickets 
cost £4. 

A Stone Age site described as 
the richest in the world has been 
discovered just outside Pietoria. 

DANISH FLING 

A party of men from the Royal 
Danish Life Guaids who are 
taking part in the Edinburgh 
Tattoo next month aie learning to 
dance—the Highland way. 



It floats and it hovers " 

On the harbour at Copenhagen 
recently a Danish inventor demon¬ 
strated a small boat with a 7-metrc 
rotor which enables it to ri-c from 
the water and hover like a helicopter, 

Ants chewed through an electric 
cable at New Malden. Sunc\. the 
other day and plunged two streets 
into darkness. 

TOWN CRIER AT 19 

Edwin Tubb, who has been 
appointed Town Crier of Hunger- 
ford, Beikshire, is only 19, 

Joe, one of the first police dogs 
to serve in Cyprus, has won the 
Black Knight Trophy, which is 
awarded every year to the best 
London police dog. 



Collecting signals from space 

Stars send out radio signals as well as light, and the big J,£H ‘ 10 
telescope at Jodrell flank, Cheshire, collects these signals 111 
its huge howl as an optical telescope collects light in it? h' 11;fs 
or mirrors. This wonderful instrument, 250 feet in dianictcfi 
belongs to Manchester University. 
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The discovery of this fine Bronze 
Age sword in a mud-laden barge 
on London river shows how a keen 
eye for detail can lead to an im¬ 
portant find. 

During the building of the Mobil 
Oil Company’s new jetty by the 
Thames at Wandsworth, the en¬ 
gineer in charge, Mr. L. P. Hill, 
spotted an unusual object sticking 
out of the mud in a dredging barge. 

Closer examination suggested 
that the object, encrusted with 
flints, might 
be an ancient 
sword. And so 
it proved. 
Sent to the 
London 
Museum, it 
-was cleaned 
and identified 
as a 1 e a f- 
shaped bronze 
sword, one of 
the earliest 
kinds found in this country. 

Dating from between 1000 and 
450 ti.e., these leaf-shaped swords 
" e 'e introduced into Britain by 
newcomers from abroad. Not 
much is known of the circum¬ 
stances, and the finding of weapons 
this date is of great importance 
in piecing together their story. 

Other Bronze Age relics dredged 
'■om the Thames point to the exis- 
tence in this period of several 
riverside settlements. One of them 
appears to have been at Brentford, 
Middlesex. Discoveries there con- 
nuct the settlers with the Swiss lake 
villages. 


famous pictures of 

VICTORIAN DAYS 

One of the rooms at London's 
ate Gallery now displays a eol¬ 
ation of some of the most 
Popular pictures of Victorian days, 
pong them are The Doctor, by 
"ke Hides; The Boyhood of 
a eigh, by Millais; The Last Day 
in i ^ Home, by Martineau; 
P^Shoeing the Bay Mare, by 

fdl excellent in their way, these 
I'Uitings also show that there are 

clot' in art as weU as iu 
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SHIPBUILDER 

»j r Bill Anderson of Edgbaston, 
Biimingham, who spends many of 
Bis spare moments model-making, 
pas gone one better than the con¬ 
ventional ship in bottle. He has 
nride a model of a man, building a 
s l,i P) all inside a pint bottle 
which measures only seven and 


Digging for the 
past in 
Baluchistan 

A party of British archaeologists, 
two men and thiee women, are 
due to arrive at Quetta next week 
to begin a search for prehistoric 
relics in remote mountain valleys 
of Baluchistan, a province of 
Pakistan. Pottery finds there have 
already provided evidence of 
primitive settlements of which little 
is known. 

For part of their journey into 
the wilds the party will tiavel on 
camels, and their equipment will 
include pick-axes, ropes, light¬ 
weight ladders, trowels, brushes 
and even teaspoons for delicate 
work. They are also taking several 
kinds of seium for quite likely 
cases,of snake-bite. A Pakistan 
Government archaeologist is to 
accompany them. 

The expedition, sponsored by 
the Royal Asiatic Society, is to be 
led by Miss de Gardi, Assistant 
Secretary of the Council for 
British Archaeology, who has been 
awarded a valuable Leverhulme 
Research grant to help cover the 
expenses of the trip. 

SNAKES IlT THE WAY 

From Northern Rhodesia comes 
a report of a snake that wound 
itself round the back wheel of a 
bicycle, with the result that the 
rider, Mr. Moses Chunga, was 
thrown off and sprained his elbow. 

It was not Mr. Chunga’s first 
encounter with a snake. Not long 
ago he and a companion killed a 
big snake of a kind not yet iden¬ 
tified. It was seven feet two 
inches long, and described as 
“having a nose like a person, 
teeth like a baby, and colourless.” 


1000 gills from Copenhagen 

To mark the Queen’s visit to 
Denmark earlier this year, Copen¬ 
hagen children have made more 
than a thousand toys and have 
sent them as gifts to children in 
London. 

Among them are models of 
ships and towns, games, em¬ 
broidery, tapestries, puppets, 
cuddly toys, and dolls galore. 

Thank You, young Copenhagen! 


STUCK IN THE MUD 


Trapdoor 

fishing 

In cold climates anglers 
fish through holes in 
the ice. On Brighton’s 
Palace Pier Mr. John 
Bromley has a fishing 
tackle kiosk with a hole 
in the floor through 
which he does a little 
trapdoor fishing. And 
sometimes he gets a 
bite, as we see in this 
picture of him showing 
a flounder to two young 
visitors. 


BOYS’ BRIGADE GEESTS 
IN DENMARK 

Forty members of the British 
Boys’ Brigade have been attending 
the international camp organised 
at Marselisborg in Denmark by 
the Danish counterpart of the B.B. 
The British boys are all holders of 
the Queen’s Badge, the Brigade’s 
highest award. 

The lads are spending this week 
in the homes of their hosts around 
Copenhagen. Scottish members of 
the party have been giving pipe 
band performances, one of them 
in the famous Tivoli Gardens in 
the capital. The visit ends on 
July 20. 

The Danish Boys' Brigade, 
which is connected with the 
National Church (Lutheran), was 
started in 1902 by Holger Torneo, 
who gained many ideas from Sir 
William Smith, the B.B.’s founder. 


One in three wrong 

An exhibition in London has 
called attention to the fact that of 
10,000 million letters and parcels 
handled by the Post Office each 
year, one third are incorrectly 
addressed. This costs the Post 
Office £300,000 a year in “detective 
work ” in connection with illegible 
handwriting, and the further cost 
of slower sorting. 


a half inches from end to end. 

The work took him an hour a 
night for three months. His little 
man in the bottle even has hair — 
and the doll his four-year-old 
daughter Lesley plays with, 
strangely, has a distinct bald patch 
on her head! 


IN A BOTTLE 


THEIR OWN SHIPPING LINE 



The children's boats on a trial run on the Volga 


Senior pupils in Moscow schools 
now have their own shipping 
company. 

It operates on the circular canal 
in the Russian capital, and the 
young people are responsible for 
manning both the landing stages 
and the boats. 

During the winter more than 
300 school chiidien attended 
special evening classes to study the 
principles and practice of the 


operation of inland water trans¬ 
port undertakings, and at a recent 
inauguiation ceremony, the Soviet 
Deputy Minister of Inland Water 
Transport greeted the young ship¬ 
owners and wished them happy 
voyages. 

This new shipping compai^ 
operates comfortable 80 h.p. motoi 
passenger boats and has its own 
house flag, a white and blue 
pennant. 


Stamp News 

Qne of the most attractive recent 
issues is a Yugoslav set show¬ 
ing nine plants which are of value 
to medical science. 

A new German stamp marks the ! 

500th anniversary of the 
University of Freiburg. 

Many countries will have stamps 
to commemorate the Inter¬ 
national Geophysical Year. Nor¬ 
way has aheady announced a set 
of three, and Japan a single issue. 

To symbolise closer unity among | 
European countries, Switzer¬ 
land has prepared a stamp showing 
how separate strands unite to form 
one rope. 

Qne of Austria's new stamps 
marks the golden jubilee of 
her postal bus service. It shows 
the old and modem buses side by 
side. 

J^spERANro, now' 70 years old, is 
honouied by two new Hun¬ 
garian stamps. One shows two 
people talking to each other from 
opposite sides of the world. The 
other portrays Dr. Ludwig Zamen- 
hof, the Polish inventor of the 
language. 


COMPETITION RESULT 

Ice or Roller Skates, according 1 
to their preference, have been j 
awarded to the following readers [ 
for their entries in C N Competition i 
No. 17: David Bale. London. 1 
S.E.9; Anne Coughtrey. Beikham- i 
sted; Kathleen Griffiths. Cheam: 
Rosemary Ramsay. Stocksfield on 
Tyne; and Robert Scott, Kidder- ! 
minster. ; 

Autograph Albums for the . 
next-best efforts go to: Elizabeth 1 
Broad, Welwyn Gaiden City. | 
Anthony Chaplin. Leicesler: 
Donald Chailesworth, Nantwich; 
Sylvia Chetwynd, Shirley: Peter 
Kitchen. Blackburn: Bridget 

O’Hare. St. Albans: Graham 
Ravalde, Bristol; Lesley Wheeler. 
London, S.E.24; Christopher Wood¬ 
ward, Birmingham: and Jane 
Wright, Harpenden. 


YOUNGEST VC 

Asked to name the youngest 

V C, many people would say Jack 
Cornwell, who won the award at 
the Battle of Jutland in 1916. He 
was only 16 yeais 4 months old. 
But the honour, in fact, belongs 
to Hospital Apprentice Andrew 
Fitzgibbon who was only 15 yeais 
4 months old when he won the 

V C. It was awarded to him in 
1860 for his valour during the 
attack on North Takti Foit in 
China, when he attended the 
wounded under heavy fire and was 
himself severely wounded. 

This fact was pointed out 
recently by Canon W. M. Lummis 
in a letter to The Daily Telegraph. 


Cap and badges 



Tony Nisbct from Streatham, 
London, collects badges and wears 
120 of them in his cap. We see 
him matching the car racing at 
Crystal Palace. 


300 WALKING STICKS 

A collection of 300 walking 
sticks has been presented to 
Kirstall Abbey House Museum, 
Leeds. The late Mr. Mark bolster 
Parker Mailed this collection 42 
years ago when he acquiiecl 20 
glass walking sticks prized by 
dandies of the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Afterwards, wherever' he 
travelled, he always came back 
with another stick. 

Many materials aic repiesented: 
rhinoceros hide, rubber, onyx, 
and plaited wattle, as well as wood 
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The Childr e ns Newsbater fa y Y . 

ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES'^^ 


BILLY BLISTER 
BACK AGAIN 



irrepressible Fat Owl of Greyfiiais. 

Writing as Hilda Richards, he 
created for girl readers the chatac- 
ter of Bessie Bunter. as fat and 
hungry as her brother, and he has 
turned out scores of tales under his 
leal name and those of Martin 
Clifford and Owen Conquest. 

Chess is Frank Richardst favour¬ 
ite hobby, especially when his cat 
is handy with advice as we see in 
the picture above. 

Gerald Campion, who has 
appeared as Bunter in all the 
previous plays, will be back on 
TV as Bunter, and Kynaston 
Reeves will again play the part of 
the fiery Mr. Quelch. 


No author has a right to feel 
piouder this weekend than 
Frank Richaids,now in his eighties 
<md the creator of Billy Bunter. 
For Bunter comes back on Satur¬ 
day in a new series of adventures 
which Frank Richards has specially 
wr itten for BBC Children’s 
Television. 

Mr. Richards—his real name is 
Chai les Hamilton — has written 
nearly 10,000 stories, mainly about 
school life, since he sent an editor 
his fiist manuscript at the age of 
17. It is pretty good going to have 
worked through six reigns and two 
ivoild wars and still to be invent¬ 
ing new T V exploits for the 


New filing cabinet for Snoozy 



Qnoozy the Sea Lion, so popular 
with young IT V viewers of 
Jolly Good Time, is thrilled be¬ 
cause Associated-Rediffusion have 
presented him with a brand-new 
filing cabinet. Without it he would 
get in a frightful mess trying to 
keep the names of all the boys and 
girls who have joined his Birthday 
Club and have received one of his 
oiiginal birthday cards. 

Their total, by the u'ay, has just 
passed the 20.000 maik, and appli¬ 
cations are still pouring in. Snooiy’s 
cabinet has obviously just come in 
time. 


End of 

r Jpi;ttLL young sea cadets from 
Woicester are still talking 
about the good luck that led them 
to the ITV temporaiy studio at 
Wimbledon during tennis fortnight. 
Given five shillings each by their 
C.O., they had been told to make 
their way to London and, as a test 
of initiative, get autographs of the 
tennis stars and commentators. 

Seeing them roaming around, 
rather bedraggled, the ITV 
cameramen arranged a wash and 
brush up and lunch, and then 
helped them to get autographs. 
Later they were introduced to 
viewers by commentator Peter 
Lloyd, and when one of the boys 


the trail 

said they planned to spend the 
night at a police station, a viewer 
rang up offering accommodation at 
her home in the West End. 

Meanwhile, chief commentator 
Fred Perry sard on T V: “If the 
C.O. of the Worcester Sea Cadets 
happens to be watching—his three 
lads have made it.’’ 

Meet London’s French 

London’s French community is 
featured in Meet Us in Lon¬ 
don on Friday. Naturally, food 
will be featured in the programme, 
and there will be interviews with 
many people, including members 
of the French Youth Ccmie. 


Aboard the 
Ark Royal 

AND INSIDE A 
SUBMARINE 

A whole flight of helicopters 
taking off together from the 
aircraft carrier Ark Royal and T V 
shots from inside a submarine— 
these are only two of the exciting 
pictures we can expect in this 
new programme in BBC Tele¬ 
vision, devoted to the work of 
the Royal Navy. 

The entire operation, with a 
dozen live TV cameras deployed 
over a big stretch of the English 
Channel, will be knit together in 
the historic Board Room at the 
Admiralty, London, still full of 
memories of Nelson’s Navy. The 
story of the Navy today will be 
told by the First Sea Lord, Admiral 
of the Fleet Earl Mountbatten of 
Burma. 

While Lord Mountbatten is 
speaking viewers will have a suc¬ 
cession of live TV pictures illus¬ 
trating the story stage by stage. 

Highlights will include aircraft 
landing on the Ark Royal and 
taking off, motor minesweepers 
exploding mines, a submarine in 
action as seen through its periscope 
from below, and ships warding off 
an air attack. Viewers will also see 
how ships are replenished at sea 
with fuel and food, and how the 
modern sailor lives and works. 

If you like the sound of ship 
names—many whth an historic ring 
about them—here is a list of some 
engaged: Aircraft carriers Ark 
Royal and Albion, the cruiser 
Supeib, the Daring class ship 
Duchess, and frigates Urania. 
Grenville, Keppell, Vigo, and 
Salisbury. 

It is hoped to show pictures 
from a Navy helicopter fitted with 
the latest radio-link TV camera. 


GLEE CLEB ON VIEW |\ 
THEIR OWN SHOW 


^gainst a huge back-projection 
picture of college towers, steps 
and balconies, the ten men and 
ten girls of the George Mitchell 
Glee Club start a new life in 
BBC Television on Friday. They 
begin the first series of their own 
in front of the television cameras. 

From then on every Friday at 
6.45. they will be on the screens 
for half-an-hour, singing everything 
from sea shanties and traditional 
ballads to skiffle, rock ’n’ roll, 
and opera. For the first time, too, 
they will include a ballet group. 

Nearly everybody has heard the 
George Mitchell Singers, but how 
few have seen them? Content to 
be the background boys and girls 
of radio and TV, they have pro¬ 
vided choral settings for more than 


1000 radio programmes and 
300 TV shows. ir 

Their career started dining iv 
war, when George Mitchell 
young sergeant in the Army p av 
Corps, organised a group of d 
colleagues and some A.T.S. njr| s 
to sing in hospitals and canteen 
concerts. He could not sing a no!c 
himself and was no expert at the 
piano. 

Yet the Singers’ fame soon 
spread; and George Mitchell srne- 
ing groups are now busy m stage 
shows and seaside summer seasons 
all over the country. 

Dennis Main Wilson, who first 
produced the Glee Club in sound 
radio seven years ago. is now m 
TV and tells me he is delighted 
that his first job is presenting the 
Glee Club in vision. 


Young hero 

Qne of the youngest heroes of the 
1939-45 war was a 12-year-old 
Norwegian boy, Peter Lundstrum. 
His amazing story will be well 
worth listening to in Snow 
Treasure, the four-part serial by 
Maiie McSwigan, which begins 
this Wednesday in B B C Children’s 
Hour. 

Peter led the children of Riswyk, 
Norway, when the little town was 
occupied by the Germans. With 
astonishing courage—and skill, too 
—they rescued 13 tons of Govern¬ 
ment bullion from its mountain 
hiding-place and smuggled it to 
freedom. , 

Two actors from Edinburgh 
play Peter Lundstrum. Tom 
Fleming is the grown-up Peter 
and 13-year-old Paul Young plays 
Peter in the wartime scenes, when 
he was in the thick of this most 
daring exploit. 


HiU-BiUy fun 

I hope you enjoy as much as 1 do 
the sound of Hill-Billy songs 
to the accompaniment of tin cans, 
washboards, motor horns, whistles, 
and pails. It all gives extra zip io 
Smokey Mountain Jambotee. which 
returns for a second spell in the 
Light Programme on July 25. 

This breezy show, fiist hcatd n 
May of last year, really does gwe 


Sahara journey in a grocer’s van 

up every day between 9 in the 



This week J1 can show you a 28- 
year-old photo dug out of his 
album by traveller and broadcaster 
Owen Tweedy. It illustrates his 
serial talk, about which I told you 
last week, beginning this Wednes¬ 
day in B B C Children’s Hour. 

It was in 1929 that Mr. Tweedy, 
with a friend and Mahommed, his 
servant, set out across the Sahara 
Desert in the grocer’s van seen in 
the picture. 

You will enjoy Mr. Tweedy’s 
racy style. He (jells how. because 
of the intense heat, they had to lie 


morning and 5 at night. “We 
covered everything we could 
against the sun and lay under the 
van sweating and bored for 
hours! ” 

By way of a changi: they once 
had to halt in what Mr. Tweedy 
calls “the jolly atmosphere of a 
first-class sandstorm!” 

An exciting moment was when 
the party were forced to shoot a 
hippopotamus. Red hippo meat 
was the price they had to pay the 
people who helped with transport. 



Old Pappy 

the listener the feeling of being it 
a typical Western get-together m 
the old barn. 

The Maple Leaf Four pM 
Gabby, Zeke, Ezra, and Old Pappy- 
Slim Weston and his Smokey 
Mountain Boys get going "it' 1 ' |ie 
Hill-Billy rhythms, and the other 
stars are Jim Hawthorn and t 
American singer, Louise Howar • 

At the Proms 

The Prom Concerts, which ^ 
at the Royal Albert Hall on 
Saturday, contain one ,lcn \^ 
special interest to childien" 
Young Person’s Guide to • 
Orchestra, by Benjamin n" 

If you are "keen to know ' 
about a modern orchestra Jn en ' 
wonderful chance with this P* 
Variations and Fugue on a 
of Purcell—because the con1 L. ien t 
brings in each separate mstii ^ 
in turn, and' thefe is cv ^ st 
electric bell 'which soiw , ^ 
before the end. The 
Saturday’s concert will ° e ,j 
cast and the second Halt 
televised by the BBC. 
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OIL UNDER THE WATERS 

The never-ceasing search for precious fuel 


Even in this Atomic Age oil will remain for many years 
one of the principal sources of the energy needed to keep 
the wheels of industry turning. That is why the search 
for oil goes on all over the world, every hour of every day. 
It is even obtained from under the sea, by operations 
more difficult and costly than those on land. And here a 
correspondent explains what happens when the drillers 
go in search of oil from the bed of the ocean. 

'hortly a new oil well is to be 


drilled. Perhaps that may not 
seem remarkable news, for hun¬ 
dreds of new' wells are drilled 
every year. But this one is rather 
special. It is at a spot in 80 feet 
of water in the Persian Gulf, 65 
miles from Doha in the Sheikdom 
of Qatar. 

Two other wells have previously 
been drilled hereabouts in places 
neaier the shore. One was called 
Matbakh 1, and the other Idd-el- 
Shargi 1. Both proved to be “dry 
holes,” In the latter case, the drill 
vent down to 12,000 feet under the 
sea before the well was abandoned. 
Attempts to find oil off the shores 
of Qatar have already cost the im¬ 
mense sum of £7,500,000. 

SURVEY BOATS 

Seeking oil under the sea has 
been going on for some time. 
There are, for instance, hundreds 
of wells on Lake Maracaibo, in 
Venezuela, and in the Gulf of 
Mexico. We also get some of our 
oil from wells just off the Borneo 
coast. 


During the initial stages of the 
search for oil, at Qatar, survey 
boats sought out the most hopeful 
sites for drilling wells. These 
boats operated from a depot ship 
moored off Doha, and providing 
workshops, operating theatre, 
laundry, warehouses, and a plant 
for distilling fresh water from the 
sea. 

The actual drilling for oil at sea 
does not differ greatly from the 
drilling done on land, but when 
the work is carried out miles from 
the shore, as at Qatar, there are 
many problems to be solved. 

ISLAND OF STEEL 

Most of these are overcome by 
the use of a huge “island” of 
steel upon which the 136-foot 
derrick can be set up. Two plat¬ 
forms are built to house the 
machinery and to provide the 
living quarters for the operators. 
The whole gigantic rig is supported 
on large steel legs called spud- 
legs, which stand on the coral and 
limestone sea-bed and can be 



The depot ship which supplies the men on the platforms 


raised by means of a jacking sys¬ 
tem; the platform can then be 
moved to a new location. Con¬ 
tact between the shore base and 
the marine platform is maintained 
by helicopters. This ensures that 
supplies and relief crews arrive on 
schedule. 

The driller is a highly skilled 
worker and well he needs to be. 
The drill-pipe, usually joined in 
30-foot sections, descends many 
thousands of feet and the driller 
must be constantly on the alert to 
guard against the sides of the hole 
caving in, striking a hard stratum 
of rock, or encountering extreme 
pressures of natural gas which 
could blow the drilling tools right 
out of the hole. 

At intervals the drill-pipe must 
be removed and the walls of the 
hole lined with steel casing set in 
cement. This is repeated several 
times when drilling exploratory 
wells, both the hole and the 
drill pipe getting correspondingly 
smaller. And, of course, it is 
frequently necessary to change the 
bit used on the end of the drill 
pipe. 

DANGER OF FIRE 

An oil-well fire is rare nowadays. 
Such a thing is bad enough on 
land, but it is especially dangerous 
on a marine rig, for the only escape 
is by sea, and there may be little 
time to make a getaway. Fire at 
sea is difficult to subdue, as was 
proved when two or three wells off 
the Louisiana coast went “wild” 
and became ignited. 

Hopes arc high that the resumed 
drilling under the Persian Gulf 
may locate an oii-fieid as rich as 
some of those under the Arabian 
sands. Gradually, the land is being 
drained of the precious oil. and the 
one great chance of finding a 1'icsh 
supply is below the seas near land 
where petroleum deposits may 
exist. 
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An “ island ” of steel in the Persian Gulf Standing on huge legs, the 
whole structure can be jacked up and towed away 



An oil well at Seria, off the coast of North Borneo, near enough land to 
be joined by a pier 


instruments for undcrvvfer exploration Erosions on lire sca-bej help lo reveal the presence of oU 
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2000 

With natural and (we trust) 
forgivable pride, we 
draw attention to the fact that 
this being the 2000th number 
of the Children’s Newspaper, 
we are now 2000 weeks old; 
or, to use a more felicitous 
phrase, we are now 2000 
weeks young. 

The world has changed 
vastly since the C N’s first 
appearance, since that first 
number which came out with 
the daffodils in 1919. The 
Second World War has 
wrought changes unparalleled 
in history. The British Com¬ 
monwealth has developed in 
ways our grandparents would 
find it hard to believe. Social 
conditions in Britain have 
been transformed. 

Radio and television have 
revolutionised our own lives. 
The jet plane has made it 
possible for us to travel faster 
than sound. The Atomic Age 
has arrived, with all that it 
presages for good or evil. * 

All these changes, and many 
more, have been reflected in 
the 2000 numbers of the C N. 
Other changes no less thrilling 
are doubtless ahead of us; 
with new adventures, new 
records, new and wonderful 
achievements. With the con¬ 
tinued support of its readers, 
the C N will record and 
explain them all in the next 
2000 weeks—and far beyond. 


BOUQUETS FROM 
DOWN UNDER 

'There was a crowd round a 
A London office window the 
other day looking at a magnifi¬ 
cent collection of wild flowers 
from the other side of the world 
—all as fresh as the day they 
were picked. They were encased 
in ice about three feet high. 

The display was at the Strand 
offices of the Western Australia 
Government and was intended 
to last for weeks; but, alas, the 
flowers which had been brought 
so carefully all the way from a 
warm Australia in the liner 
Arcadia arrived in an even 
warmer London and their casing 
of ice soon melted. 

The result was that the display 
of beautiful flowers from 
Western Australia lasted only a 
few days. 


Think on These Things 

Tn the Sermon on the Mount, 
Jesus speaks about the happi¬ 
ness of “ the poor in Spirit.” 

“The poor in Spirit” are those 
whose whole trust and confid¬ 
ence is in God. Experience 
shows that the greatest people 
are the most humble. The more 
a person knows, the more he 
realises how little is his know¬ 
ledge, and how much he has to 
learn. The humble person is the 
one who will grow in knowledge 
and understanding. The more a 
person realises his own weak¬ 
ness, the more will he turn to 
God to give him strength. 

Some people put their trust in 
money, power, and position. 
“The poor in Spirit” are those 
whose trust is in God. It is they, 
said Jesus, who enter God’s 
Kingdom. O. R. C. 


JUST AN IDEA 

As George Eliot wrote: 
Angels come to visit us, and we 
only know them when they are 
gone. 



The veteran 

wenty-five-year-old Sandy 
is one of Britain’s oldest 
cats—if not the oldest—but age 
does not lie heavily on him. 

When a C N correspondent 
visited the cat at his home in 
Angmering, Sussex, Sandy gave 
him a careless glance, yawned 
to reveal an almost perfect set 
of teeth, and then relapsed into 
a blissful state of half-sleep. 

If Sandy could only talk he 
would probably say, “To enjoy 



Portrait of Sandy, with Winnie 
Tester, one of his owner’s 
eight children. 


a long and full life, eat well, 
sleep well, and never stray far 
from home.” 

Though he may be a veteran, 
Sandy is still particular about his 
appearance, and his hearing and 
sight are as good as those of 
many a younger cat. But one 
cannot help suspecting that his 
greatest pleasure today is a 
gentle snooze after a liberal help¬ 
ing of his favourite fish. 


Men at work 

uilding contractors have long 
known of the general public’s 
keenness on watching men at 
work ; some have even erected 
special observation platforms. 

Now comes news that a firm 
engaged on building a skyscraper 
in New York have set up a row 
of television screens so that 
people can watch activities on 
the whole site. Running com¬ 
mentaries are also broadcast. 

Someone once declared: 
There’s no fun like work ; per¬ 
haps he should have said “like 
watching others work.” 


THEY SAY . . . 

E must make our roads 
safer. Nothing less than 
complete concentration by all 
road users, all the time, will do. 

Prince Philip 

'“There is a trend for boys and 
1 girls to stay on longer at 
school, and it is in some ways 
the most dramatic and hopeful 
development which has taken 
place in British education since 
the last war. 

Minister of Education 

Tf our schoolchildren are to be 
fully educated and are to 
develop into useful citizens 
they must learn to accept the 
discipline of reading good news¬ 
papers, well-informed periodi¬ 
cals, and those books which are 
the treasure house of the best 
thoughts of the best minds. 

Headmistress of Manchester 
High School for Girls 

Cee to it that mother gets a rest 
on her holidays. 

Rev B. G. Franklin, Nottingham 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
July 23, 1927 

Tt would be a fine thing to have 
A one language which all the 
world could use. The difficulty 
is to get the world to agree on 
the language! The CN votes 
for English. 

It is worth noting that Esper¬ 
anto is steadily gaining favour 
among nations. The Esperanto 
Congress at Danzig reminds us 
that it has now been in existence 
forty years. Other artificial 
international languages, as they 
are called, have come and gone ; 
Esperanto is the first that has 
held its own and made consistent 
progress for many years. 

It is claimed that Esperanto, 
built on the grammars and word- 
roots of twenty languages, is 
itself a living and growing lan¬ 
guage. The number of books 
printed in Esperanto now ap¬ 
proaches 5000, and there are 
nearly a hundred magazines. 
Young Japanese are said to be 
finding it the best introduction to 
the world’s literature. And the 
great thing about it is that .it 
can be learned in a fraction of 
the time that any other language 
takes. 





JUST A FEW WORDS 


XJere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by 
three answers or comments you might make; but, in each 
case, only one is correct and shows that you have understood 
the meaning of the word in italics. To answer five or six 
correctly is very good. (Answers are given on page 12) 


1. He writes anonymously. 

A—With bad spelling. 

B—Sends threatening letters. 
C—Without revealing hisname. 


4. She looks supeicilious. 
A—Very pretty. 

B—High and mighty. 
C—Extremely foolish. 


2. There’s a hiatus in the pio- 
gramme. 

A—Long break between items. 
B—A surprise event. 

C—A misprint. 


5. My job is onerous. 
A—Unpaid. 

B—Just temporary. 
C—A heavy burden 


3. They heard celestial music. 

A—It came from Heaven. 
B—Continued without a break. 
C—Loud and lively. 


6 -—He has wiitten a libietto. 
A—A rousing tune. 

7 * The woids for an opera. 
C—A short no\el. 


The Children’, 

Out and About 

T HE f f 511 Sreat numbe K 

of wild flowers about so 
is as well to take notice of am 
thing specially interesting t 
those we see. The other d 
within a minute’s walk w e can? 
across several very diff ere 
flowers which had something j„ 
common. There was the litn 
Herb Robert, which has fi 
stems like the familiar garden 
geranium. It is in fact a wild 
geranium. Its small pink, dull 
red, or white flowers droop and 
half close when daylight fades 
This reminds us of the vetv 
pretty Common Daisy which 
flourished so well this year until 
recently, looking like snowdrifts 
on lawns and fields not too 
severely cut. While the Common 
Daisy closes up in the cool 
evening, its relative that we 
found in a fine clump on a 
grassy corner, of a bean field is 
less sensitive. This usually tall 
flower (Ox-Eye, Dog Daisy, oi 
jVloon Daisy) with the big yellow 
centre is a simple form of the 
Chrysanthemum which makes 
such a difference to gardens and 
parks from late summer onwards 


SEEDS BY PARACHUTE 
-Another interesting flower had 
gone to seed. Among the many 
devices of plants to scatter their 
seeds that of the Goat’s-beaid 
is worth noticing. For weeks 
now the seeds from dandelion 
“clocks ” have been seen drifting 
on the breeze, sometimes in a 
cluster. Each is held by a kind 
of silky feather that helps it to 
float. But this time we saw some 
seeds floating steadily under a 
sort of tiny parachute of slender 
fibres. 

These parachute-borne seeds 
were as long as an orange pip, 
though slender, light, and curved. 
Several that we watched caught 
in the ground with one pointed 
end, giving it a chance to “set.' 
The seeds, as we say, come from 
plants of Goat’s-beard, also 
called John-Go-to-Bed-at-Noon. 


SUN-DIAL OF FLOWERS 

Before the seeds had appealed 
:he Goat’s-beard carried little 
yellow flowers. These open at, 
or just before, dawn and close 
op in the middle of the day. Its 
:ousin, Purple Goat’s-beaicl, or 
salsify, is much rarer. 

Three to four hundred \eais 
igo, when much time was spent 
on herb gardens, a favouute 
scheme was to arrange the plants 
is a sun-dial in which the vari¬ 
ous flowers would open ana 
dose in the right order at cer¬ 
tain hours. Goat’s-beard was tne 
favourite No< 1, to open between 
5 and 4 a.m. and close by niw* 
lay. Ch’ickweed, believed 
to open until after 9 a.m., wa5 
osually last in order. . 

In Andrew Marvell’s l° vey 
ooem, The Garden, the p° 
praises the gardener who 11 
made such a dial so that the 
from above “does^ throng ' 1 
fragrant zodiac run,” 

And, as it works, the inditdiioii^ 

bee ,i 

’omputes its time as well os j 


low could such sweet 
wholesome hours ../ 

e reckoned but withheib s 
flowers! C. D. 
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listening 

NOISY 


TO THE 
COD 


On investigating the sounds 
made by fish, scientists with 
delicate instruments have found 
that shrimps are very noisy eaters. 

Then, listening with a submerged 
hydrophone among the spring 
breeding grounds of the cod off the 
Lofoten Islands, Norway, biolo- 
uists found that cod undoubtedly 
make a muffled grunting noise like 
Gurrumph, gurrumph.” This is 
jhe call-note of the cod. 

It is now known that in the dark 
'iictic winter cod swim near the 
hot tom of the sea, against the West 
Spitzbergen current, and when the 
Imht comes back to the Arctic in 
i.piing they rise to seek food and 
are carried by the current against 
the Bear Island Bank. When the 
darkness of winter sets in they 
leave the bank for deep water, 
turning into the current where the 
fishermen net them. 


times move with the current when 
young, and sometimes against it 
when mature and ready to spawn. 

Many currents are formed by 
the prevailing south-westerly winds, 
but there are also undertow move¬ 
ments of water, and adverse winds 
may set the currents moving back 
towards “Dover. Experiments have 
shown that fish can tell if they are 
being carried in A circle by the 
current, but they do not seem to 
feel a straight and steady move¬ 
ment. 

A light placed at night under the 
surface of the sea near Whitby, and 
varied in brightness, showed that 
the herrings swim nearer the sur¬ 
face in dull light and deeper in 
bright light. As the light was 
dimmed the fish rose to eight 
fathoms, but as it was made 
brighter they sank to twenty 
fathoms. E. H. 



COLD WINTERS BEST 

Cold winters give much better 
fish catches than warm ones at 
Bear Island, where British trawlers 
find much of the catch sold by our 
fishmongers. The cod feeds chiefly 
fiom July to October, and likes a 
small shrimp called krill, a large- 
e\cd shrimp, a little silver fish 
called capelin or lance, and herring. 

How do herring find their way in 
the sea? In studying their move¬ 
ments in the southern North Sea, 
which is so important to the East 
Anglian fishermen, drifting bottles 
were used to show the existence of 
cuirents which may explain the 
fish's movements. For fish sotne- 


Schoolboy explorers 

The National Museum of 
Southern Rhodesia has accepted 
more than 500 specimens collected 
on their expeditions by boys of 
the Rhodesia Schools Exploration 
Society. Their finds include 
species of birds and snakes not 
previously identified. 

On their expeditions the lads, 
who are selected by the head¬ 
masters, carry out survey work, 
and research in botany, biology, 
and local history. They meet 
part of the expenses themselves, 
but equipment and instruments are 
provided by a Government grant. 


Bluebird to try again 

taking Ms own. world’s water speed record is Donald 
t'upbelFs ambition. Here he is on arrival in U.S.A. with 
* jet hydroplane, Bluebird, to try to break Ins own record 
°ver 225 m.p.h. This be will attempt on a beautiful lake, 
,0 ot 15 miles long, named Canandaigua, in New A ork State. 
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NEW FILMS 

MAID OF ORLEANS AND 
BOY OF LIVERPOOL 


§T. Joan is a new film based 
on George Bernard Shaw’s 
famous play and it is one that Jean 
Seberg, at least, will never forget. 
From many hundreds of would-be 
Joans this unknown, inexperienced 
American teenager was selected to 
play the heroic Maid of Orleans. 

It is a very difficult role and 
some fine actresses have failed to 
measure up to Shaw’s idea of 
Joan of Arc. So it is no disgrace 
to Jean that, despite a very plucky 
attempt, she does not seem quite 
to measure up to it either. 

Joan of Arc was born in 1412 
at Domremy in France. She was 
the daughter of peasants and was 
such a religious little girl that she 
believed that she heard inner voices 
from Heaven calling to her to 
deliver France from the English 
invaders who were besieging 
Orleans. 

With God as her guide she made 
her way to the Dauphin and urged 
him to let her lead his soldiers to 
raise the siege and then to con¬ 
duct him safely to Rheims to be 
crowned Charles VII. At first 

Back of 
beyond 

Though not much larger than 
Great Britain, New Zealand still 
has regions that cannot be reached 
b,y road or railway, but only by 
track. In one of these regions, 
near the west coast of South 
Island, the men whose job is to 
keep down the numbers of the 
deer have a hard and lonely life. 
Wearing sandshoes and shorts for 
convenience in fording the numer¬ 
ous streams, they travel to remote 
areas of the virgin bush, where 
their food has to be parachuted to 
them. 

Their toughness has become 
legendary. One of them this year 
was riding a motor bicycle along 
a forest track when -he ran into 
a deer. His leg was broken in 
three places, and his machine put 
out of action, but supporting him¬ 
self on it he managed to push 
himself with his sound leg three 
miles to a settlement. 

MOSQUITO PROBLEM 

Hardy, too, arc some 300 
settlers who raise cattle in this 
region, shut in by mountains and 
forest. If they need a doctor they 
have to call him by radio and he 
arrives by plane—like the flying 
doctors of Australia. Mosquitoes, 
dangerously poisonous for some 
people, are a problem, but one 
settler found a solution. He 
travelled throughout the Dominion 
collecting the tiny whistling frogs 
that feed on mosquitoes. Now his 
homestead is free of the insects. 

In ten years’ time this outback 
will probably be more easily 
linked with the outside world. The 
Government is driving a road into 
'it, but steep rock bluffs that have 
to be blasted make the work slow 
and difficult. 



Joan on her way to sec the Dauphin 


eveiybody scoffed at the idea of 
this slip of a girl being able to do 
such a thing but they could not 
resist her quiet faith. 

Joan succeeded in her wonderful 
mission but, in a later battle, she 
was caught by the Burgundians— 
there being civil war in France at 
the time—and handed over to the 
English. Because she insisted that 
her first loyalty was to God rather 
than to the all-powerful Church, 
she was imprisoned and tried as a 
witch. 

Although she was threatened 
with awful toitures, she refused to 
admit that the Church's authority 
was greater than Our Lord's and 
bravely went to her death at the 
stake rather than break faith with 
herself and her God. 

St. Joan is an inspiring story of 
courage and simple faith and we 
feel pity for the bewildered young¬ 
ster who, 500 years later, was 
made a saint in Rome. 

Jean Seberg is surrounded by 
some very fine actors, including 
Sir John Gielgud as The Earl of 
Warwick, Felix Aylmer as a wily 


Inquisitor, Finlay Currie as the 
intolerant Archbishop of Rheims, 
Richard Widmark as the Dauphin, 
and Richard Todd as the army 
officer who was infected by Joan's 
passionate faith and courage. 

St. Joan is well worth seeing if 
only as a reminder that even little 
people can make their matk in 
the world if they are honest to 
themselves and hold fast to what 
they believe to be true. 

Ji’rankie Vaughan is a very 
popular singer witli young 
people, and in These Dangerous 
Years he makes his fiist appear¬ 
ance on the screen in a dramatic 
ioIc. 

His fans can hear him sing thiec 
songs, but mainly Frankie Vaughan 
has to act in this film and he does 
it so well, both in drama and 
comedy, that it looks as if he lias 
a big career ahead of him. 

These Dangerous Yeats shows 
Frankie as the leader of a gang 
of youths in Liverpool who, be¬ 
cause they are idle between the 
time when they leave school and 
await their National Service, gel 



Jean Seberg as Joan of Arc 


into mischief and are 
likely to get into 
serious trouble. 

When he joins the 
Army he is at war 
with the woild and 
cannot settle down. 
Not until .he has got 
into serious trouble 
and has deserted does 
he find his true self 
through the help of a 
kindly and u n cl e r- 
standing padre, played 
by George Baker. 

This is an exciting 
and well-made film 
which shows sym¬ 
pathetically the prob¬ 
lems of young people 
growing i,p in a 
troubled world. It is 
full of fun as well as 
drama and certainly 
has something worth¬ 
while to say. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK, JULY 20, 1853 


U.S. FLEET SENT 
TO JAPAN 



Skill on skates 

Catherine Inglis from Stirling demonstrates lier skill at roller 
skating to two young visitors to the Festival Cardens, Battersea. 


PROM TIME IS HERE AGAIN 


TOKYO—The shores of Tokyo 
Bay. 27 miles from the capital of 
Japan, are thronged today with ex¬ 
cited Japanese folk flocking down 
the Kurihama Beach to look at the 
United States fleet which arrived 
here this week. 

The steam-driven warships 
which a few days ago were 

described to them as “black ships 

of evil look which spurted black 
smoke and moved without oars ” 
are now looked upon without fear 
and with friendliness. 

Thousands of people who had 
fled from the city of Tokyo at news 
of their approach have now 

returned happily and confidently to 
their homes. 

Captain Matthew Perry, the 

American naval officer who was 
entrusted with the delicate and 
dangerous task of establishing con¬ 
tact with the Empeior of Japan, 
has succeeded in his mission 
beyond all expectations. 

OPENING OF TRADE 

For nearly two centuries this 
great Eastern empire, ruled in 
feudal style by its Emperor and 
warrior nobles, has resisted trade 
and cultural contact with the 
Western world, and the success of 
Captain Perry’s mission now opens 
up immense possibilities of com¬ 
merce between East and West. 

His government informed him 
that the objects of the expedition 
were the protection of American 
seamen and property in Japan and 
Japanese waters and the opening 
of ports to American ships. 

On July 2 he sailed fiom China 
to Tokyo with his flagship and 
thiee other ships. He had decided 
to impress the Japanese by mag¬ 
nifying his mission, sunounding 
himself with an air of mystery and 
i ef using to meet subordinate 
officials. 

On July 8 his ships approached 
Tokyo Bay with then decks cleaicd 


for action, their guns manned and 
the crews at action stations. That 
afternoon they anchored in Tokyo 
Bay and were soon surrounded by 
Japanese war boats. 

Captain Perry was told that his 
fleet would have to go to Nagasaki, 
the only port in Japan where 
foreign business was carried out. 
He replied that he carried a letter 
from the President of the United 
States and expected it to be 
received in Tokyo Bay. 

BOLD MANNER 

The following day a Japanese 
governor boarded the flagship, 
Susquehanna, and insisted on the 
Americans going to Nagasaki. 
Captain Perry replied that the letter 
would be delivered where he now 
was. If there was no suitable per¬ 
son to receive it, he added, he 
would go ashore with a sufficient 
force and deliver it, whatever the 
consequences might be. 

Captain Perry’s bold manner at 
last impressed the Japanese, and he 
was invited to go ashore. 

Perry arrayed himself in full 
uniform for the ceremonial land¬ 
ing, and went ashore in a proces¬ 
sion of 15 launches and cutters 
with 300 officers and men. 

The Japanese had risen to the 
occasion, too. The beach was gay 
with a long stretch of painted 
screens of cloth emblazoned with 
the arms of the Emperor. 

A conical ceremonial hall had 
been built on the beach, and there 
the Captain delivered the Presi¬ 
dent’s letter to the Emperor’s 
representatives. 

(When Captain Perry returned 
to Japan during the following year 
the Japanese Emperor received 
him in a jtiendly manner at Yoko¬ 
hama, and there, on March 31, 
1854, a treaty of peace was signed 
and ports opened for trade with 
America.) 


The 63 rd season of the Henry 
Wood Promenade Concerts opens 
on Saturday at the Royal Albert 
Hall, London, and will continue 
until September 14. 

Chief conductors will be Sir 
Malcolm Sargent, Basil Cameron, 
and John Hollingsworth, and the 
BBC and London Symphony 
Orchestras will perform at the 
majority of the concerts, sup¬ 
ported by the Royal Philharmonic 
and London Philharmonic orches¬ 
tras. A novelty will be the BBC 
Concert Orchestra’s first appear¬ 
ance at a Prom on August 24 
under the baton of Vilem Tausky. 

As this is the year of the Sir 
Edward Elgar centenary the 
Dream of Gerontius will have its 


first Prorp performance on August 
29. On“ September 7 the whole 
evening will be devoted to the 
music of Grieg, who died in Sep¬ 
tember just 50 years ago. 

Among the artistes there will be 
Kirsten Flagstad, the great Nor¬ 
wegian soprano, and Jean Harvey, 
a Scottish girl who will set up a 
record for these concerts by ap¬ 
pearing as solo pianist and solo 
violinist in the same evening, 
August 24. 

The National Youth Orchestra 
of Great Britain has the whole 
evening to jtself on August 10, 
when it makes its first Prom 
appearance. Hugo Rignold will 
be conducting. 


QUICK THOUGHT AND 
BRAVE ACTION 

A ten-year-old girl who rescued 
her friend from a lock was re¬ 
cently awarded the Royal Humane 
Society’s' Testimonial. She is 
Rosemary Townsend, of Saltford, 
Somerset. 

Her friend, Linda Brice, fell into 
the lock behind Rosemary's house. 
Neither of them can swim. Rose¬ 
mary told Linda to kick out and 
keep her mouth closed. Then she 
dashed to the house to warn her 
mother, flew back to the lock, and. 
supporting her weight by hei 
hands on the ledge, lowered her 
self towards the water and told 
Linda to catch hold of her legs 
and hold on tight. In this painful 
position, liable at any moment to 
join Linda in the water, she ic- 
mained until help came. 

Rosemary was given her awaid 
amid the applause of her school¬ 
mates and teachers. 


SAGA OF A SCOUT—new picture-version of the life story of the great B-P (8) 



Another of B-P’s ideas for deceiving the 
enemy at Mafeking as to his real strength 
was the use of dummy soldiers, which 
uere exposed briefly at various parts of 
the defences. Early in the siege the 
Boers shelled the town, then sent a 
messenger under a flag of truce demand¬ 
ing surrender, “ to save further blood¬ 
shed.” B-P replied that the only blood 
shed so far was that of a chicken! 


To gain information about the enemy, B-P 
often went out scouting on his own, inspecting 
their positions and even watching their camp. 
The siege dragged on and food had to be strictly 
rationed. To keep up the spirits of the soldiers 
and townsfolk, B-P started a newspaper, 
“ Issued daily, shells permitting.” He or¬ 
ganised sports, concerts, competitions, and 
gymkhanas at which he appeared dressed up 
as a comic circus ringmaster. 


B-P was much impressed by the keenness of the volunteer 
Ladet Corps, which had been raised from boys aged nine 
and upwards. ’Wearing khaki uniforms and commanded 
by a youth, these smart lads did much, useful work, such 
as carrying lm portant messages-sometimes under fire- - 
and acting as orderlies to release men for the trenches. 
B-P-had always been fond of young people, but now he 
realised, perhaps for the first time in his life, that boys 
m general will respond with enthusiasm when they are 
given a really responsible job. 


Both sides agreed not" to fight on “ t b>S 

A Boer officer sent a message sugg 
that he should bring a cricket tc 2 J a y. 
Mafeking to play the British one |j t 

B-P replied that two games con j 
played at once. “ Mafeking is 1 jjpj 
not out,” he wrote. “ Don „ ?" 

had better change the tliii 


you had better change ^ ~ , y 

The Boer commander was stung 
challenging taunt. 

Will the Boers now start an all-out attack on Mafeking? See next week’s instalment 
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TAKE JENNINGS, 
FOR INSTANCE 

by Anthony Buckeridge 


7 h» Children's Newspaper. July 20. 1957 

Venables borrows Jennings’ 
bicycle without permission, think- 
,ng that the owner is spending the 
afternoon in detention. But at the 
last minute Jennings is released by 
Mr. Wilkins, and learning what 
has happened he and Darbishire 
„ 0 down to the village to reclaim 
'the machine. Jennings takes with 
him a combination padlock he has 
jit st been given. 

13. Daylight robbery 

T he first thing that Jennings saw 
as he panted into Linbury 
v\js his bicycle leaning against the 
warden fence outside Mrs. Lum- 
Jcy's cafe. Next to it was 
pern pie’s machine, which seemed 
la indicate that he and Venables 
ueie inside the tea-room sam¬ 
pling Mrs. Lumley’s home-made 
cakes. 

“Look, Darbi— proof!” Jen¬ 
nings cried in tones of indigna¬ 
tion. 

•‘Disgraceful! It 
makes your blood boil,” 
his fiiend agreed. 

•‘Mine’s boiling al¬ 
ia idy from chasing 
along trying to keep up 
with your bike,” Jen¬ 
nings pointed out. 

"Still, we’ve caught 
Venables red-handed in 
the act. I shan’t half 
give him a telling off.” 

His first impulse was 
to march boldly into 
me cafe and give the 
culprit a piece of his 
mind. But on second 
thoughts he decided 
that this could wait. 

Now that he had his 
padlock he was anxious 
to buy a chain for it, 
lot after what had hap¬ 
pened he felt worried 
about leaving his ma¬ 
chine unprotected a 
moment longer than 
necessary. 

’ I'll go and buy the 
ehun first,” he decided. 

" I hat bike isn’t safe 
out in the street with people like 
\ enables about.” 

So saying, he mounted his 
machine and pedalled off towards 
the Linbury Stores and Post Office 
•u the far end of the village street. 

“What about Venables? How’s 
he going to get back to school?” 
Oarbishire queried as he rode 
•dong beside him. 

Jennings snorted. “ Don’t worry 
about him. He can jolly well hoof 
all the way on foot. Dash it all, 
Daibi, that’s what I had to do to 
get here, thanks to him. As soon 
as I’ve got my bike safely under 
'cek and key I shall march into 
Lumley’s cafe and jolly well wipe 
the floor with him.” 

In better mood 

Outside the village stores they 
dismounted and pressed their noses 
against the window. There were 
110 chains displayed on view, but 
doubtless they would find what 
they were seeking when they went 
inside. 

You haven’t shown me your 
'•munis padlock yet,” Darbishire 
teminded his friend. 

Jennings produced his proud 
Possession with a flouiish. “Here 
Uni are, look. It’s locked at the 
moment and you can’t open it 


unless you know the combina¬ 
tion.” 

“And what’s that?” 

Jennings grinned. “I shan’t (ell 
you. Try and guess. The num¬ 
ber’s the same as the date of a 
famous battle.” 

Darbishire wrinkled his nose in 
thought. “ 1066?” he hazarded. 

“Wrong! I’ll give you a clue. 
Forget the Battle of Hastings and 
try the Spanish Armada.” 

“Oh, that’d be—er—ura. . . .” 
Darbishire searched his mind in 
vain. Historical dates were not 


his strong point. Vaguely he mur¬ 
mured: “Well, so long as you 
know when the Armada was, that’s 
all that matters, isn’t it?” 

Venables and Temple sat in Mrs. 
Lumley’s cafe, eating cakes and 
drinking fizzy drinks until all their 
money was spent Then they wan¬ 
dered out into th*e village street to 
begin their homeward journey. 

Then came the shock. The bor¬ 
rowed bicycle had disappeared. 

“Crystallised cheesecakes! What 
has happened?” Venables gasped 
in horror. “1 left it propped 
against the fence next to 
yqurs! ” 

“Well, mine’s still here,” Temple 
pointed out. “Perhaps you left 
it somewhere else.” 

“Of course I didn’t leave it 
somewhere else. It’s been stolen, 
that’s what’s happened.” 

“Stolen! Wow! Good job 
they didn’t take mine, too,” 
Temple remarked unfeelingly. 

Panic and dismay seized Ven¬ 
ables as he thought of the con¬ 
sequences of his high-handed 
action “What’s Jennings going to 
say when I tell him that some 
thief has waltzed off with his super 
new bike! Why, I never even 
asked his pei mission to borrow 


it.” He twisted his fingers in 
despair wondering how to cope 
with the unfortunate turn of 
events. It would have been bad 
enough if he had been using the 
bicycle with the owner’s permis¬ 
sion. But to have taken it with¬ 
out leave and then to have 
allowed this to happen! 

Temple was inclined to take a 
less gloomy view of the tragedy. 

“Perhaps it hasn’t‘been pinched 
after all,” he suggested hopefully. 

“Huh!” Venables rounded on 
him fiercely. “What else could 
have happened? You don’t sup¬ 
pose it’s free-wheeled itself back 
to school like a homing pigeon, do 
you?” 

Contempt 

“ No, but. ..” Temple scratched 
his nose thoughtfully. “Well, pei- 
haps Jennings has taken it him¬ 
self.” 

This brilliant deduction was dis¬ 
missed with a wave of contempt. 
“You’re crazy! How could Jen¬ 
nings have taken it when he’s stay¬ 
ing in all afternoon for Old 
Wilkie!” Almost beside himself 
with woiry, Venables’s only 
thought was to hurry back to 
school and report the catastrophe 
to the sorrowing owner. 

Temple, on the other hand, was 
in favour of making further in¬ 
vestigations. “Don’t get in such 
a flap, Ven,” he advised. “It 
won’t help to rush off and tell 
Jennings —he won’t know how to 
get it back. I reckon the proper 
thing to do is to infoim the 
police.” 

There was a telephone box 
farther down the road and the 
boys made their way towaids it, 
.intending to put through an 
emergency call without delay. 

This, however, was not neces¬ 
sary. For as they approached the 
kiosk Police-constable Honeyball, 
of the East Sussex Constabulary, 
chanced to cycle along the street 
on his tour of duty. 

Explanation 

Venables rushed towards him, 
waving his arms and shouting to 
attract attention. “Hey! Stop! 
Police! Help! 999!” he called. 

P.-c. Honeyball dismounted and 
waited for the boys to catch up 
with him. “What’s the trouble?” 
he demanded. 

At once Venables broke into a 
flurry of explanation. 

“Please, sir, I mean, please, 
constable, there’s been a robbery. 
My bicycle’s been burgled while 
I was inside having fizzy drinks. 
Inside the cafd, I mean—not inside 
the bike. And when I came out 
there it was—gone!” 

The policeman refused to be 
ruffled. “Let’s get this straight, 
shall we?” he said. “Now, first 
of all, son, what’s your name?” 

“Giaham Venables, of Linbury 
Court School.” 


The infoimation was duly re¬ 
corded in P.-c. Honeyball's note¬ 
book. 

“And you left your bicycle out¬ 
side the cafe, and when you came 
out it had gone? Is that right?” 

“Yes. Except that it wasn’t 
really my bike. I borrowed it 
fiom a chap called Jennings,” Ven¬ 
ables explained. “Or rather, I 
didn’t even borrow it I took it 
without his permission.” 

“Be careful. Ven,” Temple 
warned him. "You’ll be arrested 
for pinching it yourself if you 
don’t watch out.” 

A look of alaim passed across 
Venables’ worried featuies, and he 
did his best to make the facts 
clear beyond doubt. 

Confusing data 

“What 1 mean is, constable, he 
didn’t know I’d got it but it would 
have been all right in any case, 
because he had to stay in and do 
extra history for Mr. Wilkins.” 

By this time P.-c. Honeyball’s 
notebook was becoming filled with 
somewhat confusing data. Bor- 
towed without owner's consent, 
but all right because of history, 
it said. Perhaps he would get on 
more quickly if he concentrated 
on a description of the missing 
machine, he decided. 

This time there was no con¬ 
fusion. Both boys agieed that the 
bicycle was bright blue in colour, 
with white mudguards, a Union 
Jack on the lamp bracket and the 
owner's name on a label inside the 
saddle bag. 


D 

that,” Venables added. “You can 
see it coming a mile off.” 

With this information at his dis¬ 
posal the constable felt that he 
had something definite to woifc 
upon. He promised to keep a 
look-out for a machine answering 
to this description, and to let the 
boys know the icsults of his in¬ 
quiries. 

“Thanks very much. That's 
jolly decent of you, sir—1 mean, 
constable,” said Venables. “ And 
if you see anyone riding it I 
should make a flying tackle and 
slip the handcuffs on him befoie 
he’s had time to . , 

He tailed off, awaie fioin P.-c. 
Honeyball’s expression that the 
police ate seldom pleased at being 
told how they should go about 
their business. 

“Well, goodbye and thanks for 
helping us.” 

No doubt 

P.-c. Honeyball watched them 
go. When they were out of sight 
he glanced again at his notebook 

At that moment the tinkle of r. 
bicycle bell sounded close at hand. 
Looking up the policeman saw 
two youthful cyclists riding down 
the stieet towards him. The foie- 
most machine was bright blue in 
eoloui, with white mudguards and 
a Union Jack on the fiont . . . 
Thcie was no doubt whatever 
about its identity. 

With hand upraised, P.-c. 
Honeyball stepped into the middle 
of the road to make inqunics. 

More trouble ahead? See lievt 
week's episode 


“You can’t mistake a bike like 
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Venables rushed towards him waving his arms 
and shouting 
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NEWS FROM THE ZOO 


NESTING TIME AT 
REGENT’S PARK 


Rusting is now in full swing in 
many parts of the London 
Zoo. and some interesting nests 
can now be seen by visitors. One 
of these was built by a stone 
cm lew in the British Birds’ Aviary 
at the biid house. The female has 
foui eggs and is sitting closely, 
despite the effotts of some visitors 
to offer her titbits. Officials hope 
that she will not be disturbed. 

“This bird laid eggs last year, 
but sat for only a few days,” said 
Mr. John Yealland, curator of 
biids. “If the same thing should 
happen on this occasion, the eggs 
will be sent to the Zoology De¬ 
partment at Cambridge University 
for examination by students there. 
But we are hoping that this time 
she will hatch some chicks. 

BIRDS OF THE NIGHT 

“Stone curlews at the Zoo are 
seldom heatd by visitois, for they 
are viitually members of the 
menagerie's ‘ night club.’ After 
dark, however, they are often 
heard uttering a long-drawn-out 
and rather melancholy ‘ Cour-li- 
vee.’ ” 

Rather larger birds now build¬ 
ing a nest in their outdoor pad¬ 
dock at the ostrich house are a 
pair of African crowned cranes. 
A bundle of sticks and twigs 
grows daily in size, and keepers 
expect a clutch of pale-blue eggs 
to be laid there soon. Incidentally, 


Little deer 



Dawn at the Zoo 

Born last month at Regent’s Park, the Shetland pony, Dawn, 
is now one of the most popular attractions. 



Chinese water deer are among 
the smallest of their kind and 
at ^'hipsnadc this little fellow 
was photographed when only a 
week old and nine inches high. 


.1 very close watch will be kept on 
this nest, for the male crane is 
not to be trusted. Hcadkeeper 
Stanley Hexter tells me that last 
yeai the hen crane laid five eggs. 
No sooner had she done so than 
her mate destroyed them all by 
stabbing them with his long pointed 
beak. “If eggs aie laid in the near 
futuie, we hope to be able to 
‘ rescue ’ them, before the male 
crane can damage them, and put 
them in an incubator,” said Mr. 
Hexter. 


At the owlery, a South African 
eagle-owl is now sitting on a couple 
of baby owlets. But she is not 
the mother of the chicks. 

“The babies are Arctic Snowy 
owls,” Mr. Yealland told me. 
“The mother Snowy owl recently 
.laid a clutch of four eggs and 
hatched them. But she is known 
to be a bad mother. Last year 
when she hatched a brood, she 
killed all the owlets before they 
were many days old. So, as Snowy 
owls arc very difficult to rear in 
captivity, and rather than run any 
risks with the owlets, we have now 
put two of them under the eagle- 
owl, who recently had eggs of her 
own which proved to be infertile. 

“So far, the ariangement seems 
to be working happily. The foster- 
mother is looking after her adopted 
babies well and is feeding them 
regularly on mice. The male 
eagle-owl is in the cage with the 
family and he. too, appears to 
have accepted his wife's foster- 
children very .readily. We have 
every hope now that the young 
Snowy owls will be safely reared,” 
Mr. Yealland added. 

CHRIS IN TRAINING 

A maikcd increase in the popu¬ 
larity of camel rides has caused the 
rapid tiaining of a third riding 
camel at the Zoo, three-year-old 
Christopher. 

To train Chris for riding duties 
required the completion of seveial 
definite steps. Keepers first took 
the young camel out for exeicrie 
with sandbags draped across his 
back, to accustom him to weights. 
When he had giown used to these, 
the sandbags wcie replaced by a 
boy kccpei. and finally an adu’t 
keeper. 

Not all cmieK prove amenable 
to tiaining, but Chris was the ex¬ 
ception. and today he i\ doing 
riding duty regularly, though so 


Walking along the 
Pennine Way 


far with only one child at a time 
seated between his humps. 

“ He has been one of the easiest 
camels to train,” an official told 
me. “He seems to have inherited 
some useful qualities from his 
parents, Peggy and Wally, and 
when he is fully grown we hope 
he will be carrying two or three 
children at a time, as they do.” 

Welcome new arrivals at the 
reptile house are 14 Anolis lizards, 
a gift from Dr. F. J. Simmonds, 
of the Commonwealth Bureau 
Biological Control at Bermuda. 
These lizards are considered as 
something of a pest in Bermuda, 
and knowing that they would in all 
probability be destroyed otherwise, 
the Zoo put in a special request 
for them. 

Of the 14 which have come to 
Regent's Park, six are Graham’s 
Anolis lizards, a species the 
menagerie has had previously. 
The other eight are Leach’s Anolis 
lizards, and are new to the collec¬ 
tion. All the lizards are beautiful 
creatuies, with eight-inch-long 
bright green bodies and long taper¬ 
ing tails. And all are remarkably 
agile in catching flies. 

Craven Hill 


TOO MANY HIPPOS 

The hippos in Uganda aie get¬ 
ting themselves a bad name. 
Because of their increasing num¬ 
bers, food in their old haunts is 
getting scarce and the hippos are 
ranging farther and farther afield. 
At night they leave the shores of 
Lake Edward in Western Uganda 
in search of grazing, and when 
they find it they cat cvciything in 
sight. 

The Government is naturally 
loath to shoot them and the 
problem of confining them to the 
coastal regions of the lake has yet 
to be solved. 


A party of Yorkshire schoolboys 
will shortly be walking along a 
stretch of the Pennine Way, 
Britain’s grandest footpath. The 
journey begins at Malham on 
July 19 and will end at Alston 
eight days later. With the boys 
will be the Assistant County Youth 
Officer for the West Riding, Mr. 
A. B, Hazlitt. 

Just six years have passed since 
Mr. Hugh Dalton, then Minister 
of Local Government and Plan¬ 
ning, officially approved the route 
for the Pennine Way, intended for 
walkers and for riders on horse¬ 
back. 

The total length is about 250 
miles. It runs from Edale, Derby¬ 
shire, along the “backbone” of 
England to Kirk-Yetholm, just in¬ 
side Scotland. Most of the route 
lies over lough ground, though 
there are stretches of made-up 
roads along which cyclists can 
pedal. 

The Pennine Way scheme was 
first suggested in 1935, and the 
Ramblers’ Association immediately 
began to examine the possibilities. 


Three years later a Pennine Way 
Association was formed of repre¬ 
sentatives from outdoor organisa¬ 
tions. 

Features along the route include 
Derbyshire's celebrated Kinder 
Scout; Blackstone Edge, between 
Lancashire and Yorkshire; Malham 
Cove and Gordale Scar; Penyghent 
and the old pack-horse road into 
Wensleydale; Stainmore Gap; High 
Force, on the border between Yoik- 
shire and County Durham; and 
Cross Fell, the highest point on 
the Pennines. 

Last year a party of twenty 
young men trekked for 100 miles 
over the Pennine Way, from Gar- 
grave to Alston, and 12 of them 
finished the course. The weather 
could not have been worse. 

Mr. Flazlitt, who joined the 
party at Middleton-in-Teasdale, 
after the leader had pulled a leg 
muscle, commented: “It never 
stopped raining for more than half 
an hour’at a time. Those who got 
through to Alston were fellows of 
perseverance and mental resource¬ 
fulness.” 
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The Children’s Newspaper, July 20, 1957 

SPORTS SHORTS 


One of the 400 

The youngest competitor in the 
’ British small-bore rifle cham¬ 
pionship held recently was 11-year- 
o!c | Colin Edwards, of Bristol. Just 
before the championship, Colin be¬ 
came what is believed to be the 
youngest marksman to put 40 suc¬ 
cessive shots into the bull’s-eye 
over the international rdnge at 50 
yards and 100 yards. He thus be¬ 
came a member of the exclusive 
British 400 Club, confined to those 
who have made the highest possible 
scoie under international condi¬ 
tions. His achievement will prob¬ 
ably lead to an international trial. 

In the championship itself, Colin 
repeated his performance when 
winning one of the major trophies. 


Keeping fit 



Mieilii Iloskin, international 
'■printer and long-jumper, finds 
lii.it weight-lifting helps her in 
keeping fit and .strengthening 
muscles. Here she is seen excr- 
< ising beside the track at Tootiug 
Bee, South London. 

ore than 400 books dealing 
with some three dozen sports 
"ill be on display at the National 
Book League’s Exhibition which 
.'pens this Thursday and continues 
anal August 24 at the Stallybrass 
Ciallcries, 7/ Albemarle Street, 
London. Open from 11 a.m. every 
"cekday, admission is free. 

keeping cool 

Rkian Robinson, the only British 
cyclist in the 3000-mile Tour 
de franco, had to withdraw after 
lew days as he broke his wrist 
dining a crash. But he left one 
t’ood idea behind him. During the 
fi "*t stages Brian wore three damp 
Lituce leaves under his cap to 
f'°°p his head cool in the intense 
neat. The authorities were im¬ 
pressed with the idea and promptly 
N sued cabbage leaves to all other 
competitors. 

I He oldest junior record in Britain 
is that for the half-mile, which 
1 ' 1 ' stood at 1 minute 53.9 seconds 
' nc c Ralph Scott returned that 
,' n ;c ln 1935. It should not be long 
r. , ore ls broken, however, for 
i Cornell, of Chelmsford, has 
1 !e<u y equalled the record and he 
‘ ? ot . ^ et 18. Bill has also rumjhe 
e in the fine time of 4 minutes 
seconds. 


Y oijn g televiewers should be 
interested to hear that George 
Brown came second in the national 
archery championship the other 
day. Why? Mr. Brown it was who 
shot the arrow which quivers in 
the tree at the beginning of every 
Robin Hood film on I TV. 

J^sr season 17-year-old Tony 
Piddock, of Folkestone, Kent, 
was England’s outstanding table 
tennis junior. He should take 
further steps up the ranking ladder 
this season for he is now being 
coached by Victor Bama, who won 
the world’s singles title five times. 

Jubilee of famous 
swim 

]\J[anv famous long-distance swim¬ 
mers have taken part in the 
Morecambe Cross-bay Swim, which 
this month celebrates its 50th 
anniversary. It is an arduous swim 
at any time, because of currents, 
which cause competitors to cover 
anything between 9 miles and 12 
miles. It is not usual to set a 
direct course across the Bay from 
Grange, but by heading in one 
direction, and then at the turn of 
the tide making an almost right- 
angled turn, a deep-water channel 
can be followed right to More¬ 
cambe promenade. 

On July 27 the golden jubilee of 
this famous swim will be celebrated 
by the biggest entry in its history. 
The first man to swim the Bay was 
G. B. Steaine, a professional diver, 
in just under four hours. The record 
time is 2 hours 2 minutes 55 
seconds, set up by H. Taylor, of 
Chadderton, Lancs, in 1914. H. 
Taylor actually had the fastest 
time in seven successive years. 

Jt is some years since the name 
of the famous J. B. Hobbs 
appeared as opening batsman on 
cricket score-sheets. But now an¬ 
other John Hobbs, also an opening 
batsman, has appeared in first- 
class cricket. John Anthony David 
Hobbs, of Liverpool, has gained 
his Blue at Oxford, where he is 
studying law, but it is with Worces¬ 
tershire, and not Lancashire, that 
he hopes to gain further honours. 


Diamonds winner 



Stuart Mackenzie, 18-year-old 
Australian sculb'ng champion and 
Olympic silver medallist, caine 
11,000 miles to compete in the 
Diamond Sculls at Henley. In the 
final he heat Vatchcslev Ivanov 
of Russia, thus reversing the 
result of the Olympic single sculls 
event 


Proud fathers 

’J’here was a smile on the face 
of Tommy Mather the other 
day when he could come only third 
in the Sussex senior diving cham¬ 
pionships. For he had been beaten 
by his 13-year-old son. Tommy, 
the youngest diver ever to win the 
title. 

Y n other loser with a smile on 
his face was Dick Goodman, 
of Bletchley," Buckinghamshire, 
who is still going strong in cycling 
events at the age of 51. Competing 
in the Highgate Club’s 100-mile 
time trial, he was overhauled by 
his 18-year-old son Dick, who went 
on to win the event in 4 hours 
29 minutes. 

One of the greatest motor races 
ever held in Britain will be 
held at Aintree on Saturday, when 
the British Grand Prix and Grand 
Prix of Europe will be run. Many 
of the world’s most famous car 
aces will be competing, and all 
Britain will be looking to Stirling 
Moss to repeat his feat of last 
summer, when, at Monza, he be¬ 
came the first British driver to win 
the Grand Prix of Europe. 

Prior to the appearance of 
Peter and Dick Richardson in 
the third Test Match at Trent 
Bridge it had been 65 years since 
two brothers played for England 
at the same time. But Peter and 
Dick are hoping that their family 
will equal an even older distinction 
—that of the three Graces (W. G., 
G. F., and E. M.), who played to¬ 
gether in 1880. Thirteen-year-old 
Briar. Richardson is considered 
better than his brothers were at his 
age and could well reach Test 
standaid while Peter and Dick are 
still playing for England. 

Champions in action 

Qne of the season's most eagerly 
awaited athletics meetings is 
to be held this weekend, when 
New York meet London at the 
White City. Included in the 
American party will be four 
Olympic gold medallists—Charles 
Jenkins (400 metres), Tom Court¬ 
ney (800 metres), Harold Connolly 
(hammer), and AI Oerter (discus); 
and Dave Sime, holder of four 
world sprinting records, is also 
expected to compete. In a number 
of invitation events, other great 
European athletes will appear, in¬ 
cluding Ron Delaney, the Irish 
Olympic champion, who will meet 
our own Derek lbbolson over the 
mile, and former Olympic winner, 
Giuseppe.Dordoni, from Italy, who 
will take part in a special five- 
mile walking event. 

The women will also play their 
part in this great athletics meeting, 
for London will meet a selected 
team from Rome. 

\ lthoegh Ron Jowers, 25-ycar- 
old electrical fitter froifi Houns¬ 
low, Middlesex, has set up many 
cycling records during the past few 
years, it was not until recently 
that he won his first natio.nal 
championship. This was the 50- 
milc road title, which he won in 
a new record time of 1 hour 55 
minutes 44 seconds. 
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SPORTING GALLERY- 


ALTHEA GIBSON 

It was a case of third time 
lucky for Althea Gibson, the 
first coloured girl to win the 
Singles title on Wimbledon's 
historic Centre Court. 

Althea, who comes from 
New York, made her first 
appearance at Wimbledon in 
1951, the year in which Doris 
Hartwon. Thebrilliant reignof 


Maureen Connolly followed, and 
with Louise Brough and Shirley 
Fry also around, Miss Gibson 
remained in the background for 
five years. Then, with our own 
Angela Buxton as partner, she 
was successful in the women’s 
doubles in 1956. 

Her strongest rivals have passed 
from the stage, and Althea, at the 
age of 29, must now be acknow¬ 
ledged as the world’s leading 
player. 



For several yeais. Jeffrey Taylor 
has combined professional 
football with his training as a 
singer. Now this Brentford inside- 
forward has decided to retire from 
football to concentrate on his 
second career on the conceit plat¬ 
form and television. His brother 
Kenneth is also a “two-career” 
man—football with Huddersfield 
Town, cricket with Yorkshije. 

In the nets 



Sixtecu->ear-old Marion Riclinrd- 
■ son of Southfields, Middlesex, gets 
down on one knee to drive a ball 
while practising at the nets. 

Y r thl’R Fagg, for so long a 
stalwart batsman for Kent, is 
coming to the end of his career, 
but the family reputation in Kent 
cricket may soon be carried on by 
his two sons. Alan, aged 15, has 
already played for the County 
Colts XI, while Colin, who is only 
11, is showing considerable 
promise in his school side. 

Can Britain’s young tennis players 
reach the Davis Cup European 
Zone final for the first time since 
1933? After their thrilling vic¬ 
tory against France, Britain have 
high hopes of beating Belgium in 
the semi-finals which are to be 
played in Brussels on July 20-22. 
Britain’s team of Mike Davies and 
Bobby Wilson will probably meet 
Philippe Washer and Jackie 
Brichant. 


Sister’s inspiration 

\yiiEN the English Schools 
athletics championships aie 
held at Southampton this week¬ 
end, many future senior champions 
will be competing. Among the 
boys likely to attract a good deal 
of interest will be 16-year-old John 
Farmer, Sussex County schools 
discus record holder, and the 
English youth champion. But then 
John has the inspiration and help 
of a famous sister, Mrs. Susan 
Allday. one of Britain's finest 
women discus throwers, and wife 
of hammer-throwing champion 
Peter Allday. 

Two fiist-class cricket favourites 
aie due to take their benefits 
in matches starting on Saturday— 
Don Kenyon, Worcestershire's 
opening batsman, against Glouces¬ 
tershire; and Biuce Dooland. the 
Notts all-rounder, against York¬ 
shire. Don Kenyon made his debut 
for Worcestershire in 1946, since 
when he has scored over 22,000 
runs, and has appeared in eight 
Tests. Bruce Dooland, who comes 
fiom Adelaide, played for South 
Australia and appeared in three 
Tests before coming to England in 
1948 to play in League cricket. 
He gained his Notts cap in 1953, 
and a year later, recorded the 
“double” of 1000 runs and 100 
wickets. He has taken over 900 
wickets. 

W™» a f evv hours of Christine 
Truman's wonderful achieve¬ 
ment in reaching the semi-finals of 
the Ladies Singles in her very first 
Wimbledon it was announced that 
she was included in the Wightman 
Cup team to play against America 
next month. The team is the 
youngest ever to represent England, 
Ann Shilcock is 24; Shirley 
Bloomer 23; Sheila Armstrong and 
Ann Haydon 18; and Christine is 
only 16. 

From CN September 2 , 1956 
Next year we should see 
Christine Truman playing in the 
All England Club Championships 
at Wimbledon. She may not win, 
but one day ... 
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ALWAYS ON THE RUN 
Johnny: “Why do you call that 
sheep ‘Inky’?” 

Farmer: “Because he keeps 
mnning out of the pen.” 


UNCLE DROPS IN FOR JACKO’S BIRTHDAY 


NEW LOOK 




SPOT THE . . . 
magpies, as they skim through 
the air, their rapid wing-beat and 
long tail making them conspicu¬ 
ous. Magpies are about 18 inches 
long, with a nme-inch tail. 

Like jack- 



d a w s and 
others of the 
crow family, 
magpies have 
a passion for 
bright objects 
and will steal 
anything 



When a Yorkshireman was asked 
'what would happen if h e J 
his ears he promptly replied- “aI 
shouldn’t be able to see owt.” ” 

“You mean,” an acquaintance 
corrected, that you wouldn't be 
able to hear anything?” 

“Ah mean wot Ah sez" the 
Yorkshireman retorted, “if A]l 
lost mi ears mi ’ard black ’at 'j 
drop reet ower mi eyes.” 


BEDTIME TALE 


SHE WAS NOT SO SILLY 


small and glittering. A magpie’s 
nest, domed and solidly built, con¬ 
sists of sticks, roots, and mud. 
The entrance is at the side. ' 

The magpies’ diet covers a wide 
field including small mammals, 
young birds, insects, snails, worms, 
fruit, and grain. 

If tamed, these birds can be 
taught to speak. 


MY BIRTHDAY 

Jr's my birthday today, but I'm 
only three. 

And evetyone seems to be as big 
as can be. 

It's not fair. 

So theie! 

M\ Dad must be about seven feet 
foui. 

(I'm only guessing) he may be 
much more 

’Couise, he's ever so old, he is 
losing lus hair. 

P'raps 'cos h,s head is so high in 
the air 9 

It's m; birthday today, and I’ve 
got a new trike, 

] v ish I weie bigger, and it was 
a bike. 

But I'm small, 

That's all. 


Jj'itLD Mouse poked her head out 
of a hole in the hedge corner, 
and peered up among the ripening 
corn. Yes! Cousin Harvest 
Mouse was up there, hanging onto 
one stalk with her tail, and eating 
grains from the wheat ear. 

“How silly you are!” cried Field 
Mouse slyly. 

“Why not cut off 
that ear of corn 
and bring it to 
the ground to 
eat? It would be 
much easier.” 

“And who 
would get the 
most of it then? 

Me oi you?” said 
Harvest Mouse. 

“I would rathei 
eat up here just 
now.” 

The Field 
Mouse flew into 
a temper. “ You 
silly!” she 
squeaked. “Wait 
till the Wicked 



“Wait till the Harvester comes 
round, then, you stupid silly!” she 
screamed. “Then what will hap¬ 
pen to that grass ball nest of yours 
up in the cornstalks? Why! It 
hasn’t even got a door for the 
babies to escape through.” 

“Doors are a nuisance when 
everyone wants 
to get out at 
once,” answered 
Harvest Mouse. 
“We can go in 


Weasel comes along. You will wish 
you weren’t up there then, but safe 
down a nice hole like mine.” 

“Weasels can run down holes,” 
said Harvest Mouse. “But they 
can’t run up these cornstalks to 
catch me. They are too heavy.” 

Field Mouse got angrier. 


and out through 
the grass walls 
anywhere, any 
time.” 

Then Field 
Mouse ran away 
in a rage. 

Well, presently, 
along came the 
Wicked Weasel. 
And, just as Har¬ 
vest Mouse had 
said, he failed to 
reach her. He 
ran down the 
Field Mouse’s 
But luckily she had 


hole, though, 
not returned. 

Then, next day came the Har¬ 
vester. At its first sound out leapt 
the Harvest Mouse babies through 
the walls, and took refuge in the 
hedge. 

Jane Thornicroft 


FIGURE FIDDLE 

eggs are in a bowl and six 
girls take one each. Strange 
to relate, however, one egg is 
left in the bowl. How can this 
happen? 


FOUND IN BIRMINGHAM 
JS^ee how many objects you can 
find in the word Birmingham. 
They must, of course, be nouns. 
A dozen would be a good average 
number to find in ten minutes. If 
you have any friends in to play, 
why not see who can find the 
most words in, say, ten minutes? 


RIDDLE-ME-REE 

ATy first is in Jack, and also in 
Jill, j 

My second’s in mountain, but not 
in hill. 

My third is in pastry, and also in 
pie; 

My fourth is in timid, but not in 
shy. 

My fifth is in catch, and also in 
throw; 

My sixth is in ice, but not in snow. 

My seventh’s in sparrow, and also 
in bird— 

My whole is a planet of which 
we’ve all heard. 


FIND THE NAMES 
J'his row of letters can be re¬ 
arranged to form two boys’ 
names. Can you say what they are? 
EGGRONRESETE 


Crossivord puzzle 
READING ACROSS. 1 Fluid in 
a plant. 3 Machine for shaping 
wood or metal. 7 Age. 8 Lubri¬ 
cate. 9 Regret. 11 Brief. 13 Ball. 

15 Early English. 16Saint. 17This 
paper is very soft and is used for 
wrapping. 20 Took without per¬ 
mission 22Tap. 24Tool. 25 Drop 
behind. 26 Warble. 27 Organ of 
sight. 

READING DOWN. 1 Title- 
2 Look through a gap. 3 Behind 
time. 4 Split. 5 Belonging to him. 
6 Choose. 10 Employ. 12 Cupid. 
14 Greeting. 15 Composition. 

16 Ocean. 17 Informed. 18 Dis¬ 
pose of for money. 19 Egg on. 
21 A pair. 23 Dish. 

Answer next neck 


15 


20 


24 


26 


14 


18 


25 


19 


22 


27 


16 


23 


HIDDEN WEST INDIANS 

Hidden in the paragraph below 
is the name of a West Indian 
crick etei, at present touring this 
country. The letters of the words 
printed in italics can be re-ar¬ 
ranged to spell the name of an¬ 
other tourist. Can you name 
them? 

Jt was a close game until the 
captain put Watkins on to 
bowl. Once he found a length he 
called the tune. A rot set in and 
the match ended much earlier 
than expected. 

SAME SOUND 
The two words missing in the 
verse below sound the same but 
are spelt differently. Can you say 
what they are? 

J'he — is covered with a mist. 
White as a bridal — 

But soon the early morning sun 
Will move it without fail. 


Tlic answers to these puzzles 
arc given Tn column 5 


MY TEACHER 

M> teacher sometimes says I’m 
dense, 

But there, I never take offence. 

I guess when he was just a child 
He often drove his teacher wild. 
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EXAMINATION HOWLER 
T° find the area of the wall of 
a room, find the baronieler 
and multiply it by the height. 


TONGUE TWISTER 
g\Y three times: A supeisome 
shell slid silently sideways. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


Perhaps, like me, he couldn’t spell, 
And got his answers wrong as well. 
Perhaps his memory, too, was bad; 
Perhaps he was called “A stupid 
lad!” 


Figure fiddle. The sixth girl tubes the l,„ Vl ] 
with the egg still in it. 


I wonder if he played the fool, 

And had to stay in after school? 
No, I suppose the answer’s 
“Never.” 

Teachers have to be so clever. 


Found in Birmingham, Some of thr uonl. 
you can find : Ham, bin, bag, hair, n ig n „j, 
hag, rib, nib, rim, bat, ram, man, lug \\ Tl , 
barn, brain, brim, grain, gin. 

Riddle-mo-rec. Jupiter. 

Find the names. George, Ernest. 

Hidden West Indians. Atkinson, Canlctume 
Same sound. Vale, \ei!. 


My teacher sometimes says I’m 
dense, 

And usually he’s talking sense. 
He’s got a job to do, you see; 

It’s quite a hard one, teaching me 1 . 


1 must admit. I’m dense at times, 
But, still, I’m not too bad at 
rhymes! 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. C Anonymous means without liainn of 
author. (From Greek an-, 'Without, and 
onoma, name.) 

2. A A hiatus is a gap; an opening. a 
break in continuity. (A Latin word) 

3. A Celestial means heavenh. (From 
Latin coeUim y heaven, the sky.) 

4. B Supercilious means disdamfulh 
superior in mknncr. (From Latin snjprr 
ahum , eyebrow.) 

5. C Onerous means burdensome; oppri** 
sive. (From Latin onus, a burden) 

6. B A libretto is the book of word- of in 
opera or oratorio. (From Latm hbir, a 
book.) 



A LYONS LOLLY 
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